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PICTURES IN THE FIRE. — Lamoureux. 



tween the mountains was a great plain of gravel ; and 
every day, when the sun rose, small trees began to 
grow in the plain, and grew until midday bearing 
fruit — " but no man dare take of that fruit, for it is a 
thing of fairie." After midday, the trees decreased 
and entered again " into the earth ; so that, by the 
going down of the sun, they were seen no more — 
" and that is a great marvel." Dreadful horned men 
lived in this desert, who did not speak, but grunted 
like pigs. 

The traveler's imagination fairly ran riot in the 
matter of men and animals with which to people 
these enchanted wilds ; and such horrible pictures 
were given of vice and uncleanliness in many of the 
isles that owned the sway of Prester John, that the 
sailor's brief description of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of a new country, " manners none, 
customs disgusting," would serve remarkably well 
to cover as with a veil of charity whole pages of 
unprofitable detail. 

It is refreshing, after a dose of such unpleasant 
monsters, to read that " there is another isle, great, 
and good, and plenteous, where there are good folk 
and true, of good living after their belief, and of 
good faith. And although they cristened and have 
no perfect law, they are full of all virtue, and they 
eschew all vices, and all malice, and all sins." 

The perils by sea .that had to be encountered in 
order to reach the kingdom of the monarch-priest 
were sufficiently formidable ; and among them were 



great rocks of adamant, that ** of his propre nature 
drawethe Iren to him." " And when ships with Bonds 
or Nayles of Iren with in hem," attempted to pass 
the adamantine rocks, they were drawn irresistibly 
to them, " that never thei may go thens." This has 
a decided flavor of the Arabian Nights ; but the trav- 
eler himself had seen in that dangerous sea the ap- 
pearance of an island full of trees and bushes and 
thorns and briers — which, more ancient mariners 
than himself assured him, was an adamantine rock 
bristling over with the fragments of many doomed 
ships which had there stuck fast as no sand-bar had 
ever held them before. 

So,, dreading the long voyage and the dreadful 
rocks with their greed of iron, the merchants took 
their treasures to Cathay because it was nearer ; but 
even this was a year's journey, by land and sea, from 
Genoa or Venice. 

Having described the numerous isles that com- 
posed the kingdom of Prester John, "and many 
grete marvels that were too long to tell, all both of 
his riches and his nobility, and of the grete plenty 
also of precious stones that he hath," the traveler 
modestly declares that he can not speak properly of 
Paradise (supposed to be in that region), for he was 
not there. " It is far beyond," he says, '* and that 
forthinketh me ; and also I was not worthy." So 
that, although accused of taking monsters out of 
Pliny, miracles out of legends, and strange stories 
out of romances, there was a point at which the old 



gentleman stopped ; and the pathetic " I was not 
worthy," seems to cover all the conceit and exag- 
geration in the narrative. — Ella Rodman Church, 
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This winsome lady, in the first picture, by Lamou- 
reux, with the half-sad, half-merry, yet wholly tender 
and sweet face — what does she see in the dancing 
flames? Around her are the pretty and luxurious 
appointments of her own room ; but her eyes heed 
not the gilt and satin, or the fierce eyes of the furry 
rugs lying near. The leaping waves of light bear a 
gallant ship, riding fearlessly the treacherous ele- 
ment ; and as a coal crackles and falls, she hears the 
creaking of the cordage, the dull thud of a wave as 
it strikes the noble vessel, perhaps the " Yo heave " 
of the sailors. There is no fear in the well-loved 
eyes that meet her own, in the well-known form that 
stands so tall and grand, looking straight ahead to- 
ward the nearing shore, and watching steadily, trust- 
fully for the fond gaze he longs to greet in happy 
reality. Her eyes grow misty, her rounded chin 
quivers with a half-sob, as she listens, in fancy, to 

the 

" Accents burning with passion, 
And woful with long delay." 

Still the slender hands hold tenderly and lovingly 
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THE MUSIC LESSON. — Lamoureux. 



the last letter of the long-absent one, containing 
promise of speedy return, and which has shaped 
these waves of fancy. They only drop when the 
sound of a well-known footstep falls upon her ear, 
when two warm hands clasp her own, and when the 
flame-pictures vanish before the living light of his 
presence. 

The second picture by the same artist. — What is 
it in the "music lesson " that has stirred the profes- 
sor to his quick gesture for silence and attention ? 
Evidently what began in a studied comparison and 
criticism on part of father and teacher, has developed 
into a warm admiration and delight. What has 
drawn the calm eyes from the duplicate sheet of 
music, and filled them with a far-away, absorbed 
light, that does infinite credit to the taste and skill 
of his fair daughter } Polonaise of Chopin, a song of 
Mendelssohn, a minuet of Bach, a nocturne of Liszt, 
or a revery of Schumann.? Is it Gltick or Mozart, 
Beethoven or Haydn, who has lifted these three, so 
widely dissimilar in ordinary moments, to the level 
of equal and absolute enjoyment } Be it grand and 
calm as "Elijah," studied and careful as "Figaro,*' 
melodious as "Trovatore," or thunderous as "Tann- 
hauser," the rapt, entranced faces so well depicted 
by the artist in the above picture prove alike its 
beauty and its power. 



KA TV-DID/ 

Katy is once more on trial. That annual conven- 
tion before which her errors are discussed, is again 
in session, and if mere asseveration will prove guilt, 
then indeed is Katy wicked. From every tree and 
shrub some gauze-winged accuser speaks against 
her, nor do we hear a voice for the defendant. 

What did Katy do ? Is this an ecclesiastical body 
before which she is yearly summoned.? Did Katy 
exercise the dangerous privilege of free thought? 
Is she a heretic, and therefore beyond the pale of the 
little community in which she was born.? Or was 
her crime of a social nature — the result of insect 
frailty.? Who can tell? We are inclined to think 
she was misjudged, and that if she herself were al- 
lowed to testify, she could establish her innocence 
beyond question. Where does the court keep its 
poor prisoner? Is she hid in the pretty bind-weed's 
bell, and do the scarlet cardinals visit her? 

It is a curious thing about the trial that Katy her- 
self is never seen. The fire-flies, those policemen of 
the night, seem to be searching for her with their 
tiny lanterns, but the arrest is never made. Still the 
host of accusers cry out, " Katy did ! " A few, even 
more positive, reiterate that "Katy did it!" — as if 
the " it " involved a world of evil. Others, less as- 



sured, and with apparent sympathy for the absent, 
regretfully utter " Katy ! " 

Among all the insect myriads is there no one to 
champion the much-oifending Catharine? The lo- 
cust springs his rattle of alarm, the cricket chirps in 
memory of Dot, and the beetle in armor of iridescent 
mail, with sword and shield and lance, yet buzzes on 
in the summer air. Not one of these pauses to de- 
fend the innocent. 

But may be we are in the wrong, and Kate was a 
philanthropist. She may be held in reverence by 
her kind, and in this repetition of her name, they 
wish to tell us of her charity. Better thus to ac- 
knowledge the debt they owe her, and encourage 
others to similar good deeds, than to record her 
virtues upon marble. 

Again, may she not be Catharine the shrew — and 
these her indignant suitors who cry out against her? 
No ! that can not be, for upon maturer consideration 
we remember that Catharine was tamed by Edwin 
Booth and is now an exemplary housewife. We can 
not fathom the mystery, but we are inclined to be 
gentle with the culprit,^hether heretic or shrew. 
Unless these green-attired lawyers can prove that 
she is guilty, we shall always be inclined to believe 
her simply persecuted, and speak as heretofore in 
her behalf. —W. W.Bailey. 



